CHAPTER   III

THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS

THE age into which Adam Smith was born was an age
of religious doubt and philosophic curiosity. During
his lifetime the governing classes in England, undis-
turbed by enthusiasms, were little disposed to entertain
revolutionary ideas in politics or religion. It seemed
to be the function of philosophic thinkers to leave the
constitution of a tolerably liberal State and a tolerably
laac Church, and to advance in other directions. The
fierce storms that bent the course of Selden and
Milton and Hobbes had abated. Men tried to forget

" The lifted axe, the agonising wheel,
Luke's iron crown, and Damiens' bed of steel."

No one believed that the Deity created kings ,, many
doubted whether there was a Deity at all. Since the
great days of Athens, philosophy had seldom reaped a
richer harvest than in Great Britain during the eighty
years that followed the Act of Union. Newton's
Prindpia^ and the philosophy of Shaftesbury, Clarke,
Mandeville, Hutcheson, and Butler, as well as of Hume
and Adam Smith, all fall within this period. Specu-
lative discovery went hand in hand with mechanical
invention. The poetry of enthusiasm, religious and
political fervour, persecution, martyrdom, with all their
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